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and Iberians anterior to our era, and the Arabians subsequently, a Genoese 
expedition rediscovered the Canaries. His historical indications are not devoid 
of interest. They show how honestly Captain d'Albertis has prepared himself 
for his cruise by becoming acquainted beforehand with the literature on the is- 
lands he was to visit. His course was first directed to Madeira, and the descrip- 
tions of the voyage, as well as subsequent chapters, recall somewhat the "Souve- 
nirs d'un Naturaliste" by A. de Quatrefages, also partly the "Cruise of the Betsey" 
of Hugh Miller. The main object was collecting specimens of animals and 
plants, also ethnological and archaeological objects, for the museum of his native 
city. From the Appendix we learn that many new species rewarded his efforts. 
Among the specimens secured is to be noted, as caught in the bay of Funchal 
(Madeira) a so-called "devilfish" (Dicerobatis Giornae) thirteen feet broad. It 
is to be deplored that the illustration accompanying the description of its capture 
is not a photograph, but a sketch, and it is singular that the Captain has 
illustrated his book only with woodcuts, though he had photographic instru- 
ments aboard. 

The cruise of his yacht was first directed to Madeira. A lucid description 
of that island enables the reader to see it as in a cinematograph. Vegetation 
there, as well as subsequently in the Canaries, is not only described with 
great care, but the vicissitudes of alimentary plants imported thither by Europ- 
eans, the epidemics devastating the vine, and latterly .the. chestnut, for example, 
are referred to in a very instructive manner; and geoldgy is, everywhere, re- 
ferred to substantially, in its connection with climate, organic, .life ahd .''the 
career of man. The book is a charming adaptation of science to travel popu- 
larly and entertainingly related. 

He naturally dwelt longest on the Canary Islands, where he ascended the 
peak of Teneriffe. In connection with these islands he deplores, with a generous 
heart, the fate of their primitive inhabitants, the Gaunches, who, while, officially 
exterminated, he still manages to find in very numerous survivals that present 
a blending of type through intermarriage with Spaniards. His impression of 
these partly cave-dwelling aborigines from the period of stone-implements is 
exceedingly favorable. According to him, they were a specially handsome and 
noble race. Distance in time, perhaps lends enchantment to the view. 

Captain d'Albertis, in the course of his disquisitions on the Madeira group 
and the Canaries, devotes considerable space to Atlantis. While leaning to the 
opinion that this legendary island was the remnant of a mainland which once 
occupied a large part of the present ocean between Africa, southern Europe and 
America, and finding abundant indications of it also in antiquities from both 
the eastern and western hemispheres, he does not at all insist that such indica- 
tions are positive proof. He even fully admits that the Atlantis tale requires 
much more data yet to become admissable. His knowledge of American archaeo- 
logy and ethnology is somewhat "archaic." The tentative map of Atlantis must 
be regarded as only suggestive. Interesting are his remarks about a supposed 
former terrestrial connection between Europe and Africa, across the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The book is handsomely written and its author excels in poetic, even in 
florid descriptions of scenery and of natural phenomena. Plasticity and actuality 
abound in what he says of Madeira, the Canary Islands and especially in his 
picture of the tempestuous days spent in the Mediterranean after his sailing 
craft left the Spanish coast. Ad. F. Bandelier. 

AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 

Results of Rainfall Observations made in Victoria during 1840- 
1910, including all Available Annual Rainfall Totals from 1,114 Stations, 
together with Maps and Diagrams. Published . . . under Direction of 
H. A. Hunt. Commonwealth Bur. of Met. xxxviii and 55 pp. Maps. Mel- 
bourne, 1912. 
Some of the older meteorological services will have to look to their laurels 
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if the new Australian Commonwealth Bureau of M.eteorology is not to out- 
strip them. We have, in this volume, a concise history of the rainfall of 
Victoria since records have, been taken. This is the first publication to embody 
such information under one cover. Tabulations are given of all available 
annual totals and number of days for 1114 stations, many of the records 
going back to 1875 and earlier. Annual rainfall maps for each year from 1878 
to 1 910 have been included, in order to make the work complete for reference 
and comparison. An "authentic average rainfall map" is also included, as 
is a diagram showing the annual variation of rainfall of the whole state from 
the mean, and a map giving the average rainfall for the wheat-growing period. 
This makes, altogether, a very complete and welcome report on the rainfall 
of an important district. R. DeC. Ward. 

EUROPE 

How to See Italy by Rail. By Douglas Sladen. xxvi and 566 pp. Map, 
ills., index. James Pott & Co., New York, 1912. $3. &}4 x 5^. 

The library of books on Italy is a large one, and the tourist who includes 
in his itinerary a smattering of many things in western Europe must be con- 
fused when he attempts to prepare himself for a brief journey across Italy. 
The guide which one needs must be like this book, not burdensome with 
details, but comprehensive, pointing out with a sure hand the most salient 
features along the route and imbued with enthusiasm. This book is not a 
Baedeker, but it is a book which will supplement the Baedeker as no other 
book can. It is more than a guide book, for besides the discrimination which 
it shows, the book adds the boon of inspiration, for the writer loves his Italy, 
without -which the visitor to this sunny land travels in vain. 

The book opens with a number of chapters which rehearse the charm of 
Italy — the charm of scenery, of architecture, of painting and of sculpture. This 
is followed by an account of railroad routes. All of this is general and covers 
Italy as a whole; but the bulk of the book is filled with directions related to 
all the provinces of Italy except four, as Lombardy, Venice and its people, 
Genoa and its Riviera and so on to Sicily. The last part of the book is a 
listed guide to galleries, churches, painters, sculptors, monuments, Sicilian 
and Roman sights and hotels. 

The whole is conveniently arranged and the book is written with the belief 
that " Italy is the finest holiday ground in the world." The author is generous 
with his photographs which are excellent in quality and in the subjects. A 
number of small maps would have added to the value of the book. 

Robert M. Brown. 

Italy in the Thirteenth Century. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Vol. 1 : 
x and 440 pp, Map, ills. Vol. 2: 395 pp. Ills., index. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., -New York, 1912. $5. 2 vols. 8^x6 each. 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Sedgwick did not think it advisable 
to coordinate this work of brilliant scholarship upon a base of the geography 
of northern Italy and the northern half of the peninsula with which his 
research has busied itself. The period of his loosely connected chapters was 
the very flower of a culture than which there was none so fair in Christendom, 
yet it was soon to sink into decay and pettiness until the coming of the New 
Learning should bring the world a new age. The theatre on which were 
played the dramas of the petty sovereignties is, above all others, dependent 
upon the means of communication and these in turn upon the geographic 
structure of the land, its streams and its mountain masses. The chapters in 
these two volumes are scarcely continuous, they become disconnected essays; 
yet with a proper consideration of the underlying geography it would have 
been possible to show that the rise of this city to power and the decadence of 
that other, that the growth now of Medici and now of Malatesta, all fit into an 
harmonious whole under the governance of natural law. The work, however, 



